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“  I  HAVK  SET  THEE  A  WATCHMAN  UNTO  THE  HOUSE  OF  ISRAEL.” 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


THE  RITUALIST.— No  VIII 

Ye«,  if  the  latensities  of  hope  and  fear 
Attract  ua  atill,  aiiJ  pasMonate  eiercisc 
Of  lofty  thuugliti,  the  May  before  ui  lies 
OiMiiict  with  stgiia— through  which,  iu  fixed  career, 

Ai  through  a  lodiac,  mon  n  the  ritual  year 
Of  England's  t  'hiirch — stupendous  mysteries.' 

Whk'h  whoso  travels  in  her  besom,  eyes 
As  he  approaches  them,  with  solemn  cheer. 

Knoiigh  lor  us  to  cast  a  transient  glance 

file  circle  through.  Wosdswobtii. 

FIFTH  SU.NDAY  AFTER  EASTER. 

Epistle.  St.  Janies  i.  22.  Gospel.  St.  John  xvi.  23. 

The  exjiressiun  — “  inspiration” — in  the  Col 
lect  for  the  day,  is  not  ti.scd  from  any  feeling  of 
presumption  in  the  supplicant  ;  either  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  a-'^sistance  prayed  for,  or  the 
measure  of  it  expected.  He  does  nut  suppose 
that  such  divine  power  will  be  given,  as  will  ir¬ 
resistibly  b  ad  liiin  to  holy  thoughts,  and  hear 
him  onward,  without  eflbrt  on  his  own  part,  in  a 
holy  course  of  action,  lie  would  as  soon  ex|K'ct 
the  breath  of  life,  which  is  inspired  into  him  hy 
the  Almighty,  to  set  his  bodily  powers  in  mo¬ 
tion,  without  the  exercise  of  that  will,  to  which 
those  jHiwers  are  suhservient.  To  expect  any 
such  aid,  would  he  as  absurd,  as  if  a  s<  ■-.man 
were  to  launch  a  slop,  without  sail,  or  mast,  or 
rudder,  and  exprel  to  reach  the  desliiu  d  port, 
by  the  mere  undirected  power  of  the  winds  of 
heaven.  The  aspirant  in  this  prayer  is  actua¬ 
ted  by  a  far  difl'ereiit  feeling.  He  is  the  wise 
navigator,  who  furnishes  his  ship  with  every 
thing  likely  to  be  useful  in  his  voyage, — regu 
lating  the  sail,  as  the  wind  requires, — holding 
to  the  rudder, — never  losing  sight  of  the  com¬ 
pass, — watchfully  keeping  the  narrow  way,  to 
which  it  cuiitines  him,  by  night  and  by  day,  and 
in  the  fair  as  well  as  the  stormy  hour,  striving 
still  to  make  for  port.  It  is  thus  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  at  the  very  time  he  prays  for,  and  trusts 
to,  divine  inspiration,  regulates  the  afl'ections 
of  his  heart,  upon  which  that  inspiration  is  to 
act, — steers  steadily  by  the  aid  of  reason  which 
P I  is  the  gift  of  God, — and  takes  for  his  compass 
YM  gracious  gift  of  the  word  of  God  ; — su|>- 
m  ported  under  every  difficulty,  by  the  animating 

■  iiope  of  reaching,  at  lust,  the  haven  of  his  rest. 
H  The  preparation  of  mind  requisite,  in  order 
H  to  receive  the  Word  uf  Truth,  having  been  de- 
H  dared  by  St.  James,  in  the  foregoing  verses, 

■  his  design,  in  the  Kpistlc  for  this  day,  is  to  = 
H  prove,  that  the  mere  receiving  of  that  word, 
H  though  in  the  very  best  manner,  is  not  suffi- 
H  cient.  For  what  is  this  word,  but  a  system  of 

laws,  which  (iod  hath  given  men  under  the 
H  (ios|K'l  dispensation,  as  a  guide  to  their  actions  ? 
H  And  what  is  the  end  and  intent  of  any  law  but 
H  practice  and  obedience  ?  Well  therefore  might 
ra  the  apostle  here  declare,  that  those  who  are 
I  ■  hearers  only,  and  not  doers,  are  deceivers  of 
?  .!  their  own  selves.  And  well  it  were  if  the  too 


general  behaviour  of  Christians  did  not  render 
it  but  too  necessary  for  the  ministers  of  the 
same  word,  at  all  times,  to  warn  their  hearers 
against  this  deceit.  But  since  the  delusion 
does  manifestly  prevail,  we  cannot  take  a  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  counteracting  it,  than  by  attend- 
j  ing  to  the  argument,  which  is  here  adduced. 
NV  e  might  here  learn  how  vain  was  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  those  persons,  who  reduce  the  Chris- 
I  tian  religion  to  a  mere  science,  and  place  all 
I  perfection  in  reading,  and  hearing,  and  knowing 
■  the  precepts  of  it.  Alas !  it  is  action  only 
that  crowns  all  our  studies.  The  word  is  of 
equal  service  and  necessity,  for  quickening  and 
exciting  us  to  what  we  already  do  understand, 
as  for  instructing  us  in  what  we  do  not.  It  is 
no*  said.  Happy  are  ye  if  ye  know  these  things  ; 
but,  “  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  In  short, 
to  be  wise  in  spiritual  matters,  is  no  farther  an 
advantage,  than  as  it  disposes  us  to  be  good  ; 
fur  that  alone  is  being  wise  unto  salvation  :  and 
he  in  the  ('hristian  sense,  knows  most,  who 
leads  his  life  best. 

By  directing  us,  in  the  Gospel  for  the  day,  to 
ask  in  his  name,  our  Lord  points  most  express¬ 
ly  to  the  main  ground  of  our  perpetual  interest 
ill  tlie  treaty  of  salvation,  which  he  came  to 
raiify,  and  to  propose.  He  assures  us  that 
prayer,  to  be  entitled  to  the  sanction,  and  en- 
I  liancrd  by  the  blessings  and  advantages  result- 
i  ing  from  his  everlasting  intercession,  must  be 
I  founded  on  his  name,  as  an  accepted  .Mediator, 
and  Redeemer.  It  is  u)Km  this  name  alone, 
as  a  sure  and  immoveable  foundation,  that  the 
covenant  of  grace  and  life  is  founded.  It  is 
one  branch  of  the  office  of  the  Son  of  God,  so 
salutary  in  its  whole  eflects,  and  so  mercifully 
undertaken  and  fulfilled  in  our  behalf,  to  pre- 
I  sent  our  prayers  and  supplications  in  the  courts 
of  Heaven.  The  Jewish  high  priest,  whose 
host  privilege  it  was  in  time  past,  to  represent 
this  sole  and  sufficient  Mediator,  was  thus  di¬ 
rected  to  present  his  incense  in  the  temple, 
while  the  people  remained  fi.xed  in  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  outer  courts.  How  obvious 
IS  11  that  the  holy  place  in  that  house  of  prayer 
and  public  worship,  was  in  this  eminent  res¬ 
pect,  the  type  and  figure  of  the  heavenly 
throne  ;  to  w  hich  our  Lord  has  access  as  a 
chosen  In'ercessor,  while  his  servants  from 
all  quarters  of  the  earth  must  pour  forth  their 
prayers,  to  be  tendered  by  him,  and  commend¬ 
ed  to  the  favour  of  his  heavenly  Father. 

ASCENSION -DAY. 

{THURSDAY,  MAV24tll.) 

Epistle.  .Acts  i.  1.  Gospel,  .^t.  Mark  xvi.  14. 

Forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  our  blessed 
i^aviour  publirkly  ascended  with  our  human 
nature  into  heaven,  and  presented  it  to  God, 
who  placed  it  at  his  own  right  hand,  and  by  the 
reception  of  those  first  fruits,  sanctified  the 
whole  race  of  mankind.  As  a  thankful  ac¬ 


knowledgment  for  which  great  and  mysterious 
act  of  our  redemption,  the  Church  hath,  from 
the  beginning  of  Christianity,  set  apart  this 
day  for  its  solemn  commemoration,  and  hath 
selected  such  peculiar  services  as  are  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

In  the  life  and  ministry,  the  death,  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  ascension  of  our  merciful  Redeemer, 
as  they  are  successively  displayed  to  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  ancT  commemorated  in  due 
order  in  the  Church,  we  find  abundant  and  in¬ 
estimable  grounds  of  comfort.  Even  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  the  cross  are  not  without  their  conso¬ 
lations  ;  unsiieakable  and  boundless  consola¬ 
tions  to  Uiose  who  know  the  efficacy  of  those 
saving  sufl’erings,  and  regard  their  fruits.  But 
without  doubt  the  glories  of  the  resurrection 
and  ascension  of  our  blessed  Lord,  complete 
the  theme  of  gladness,  and  raise  the  subject  for 
rejoicing  to  its  highest  pitch. 

Among  the  many  lessons,  which  may  be 
gatlicred  from  this  day’s  grateful  celebration, 
let  us  not  forget  the  invitation  to  pursue  the 
track  which  leads  from  earth  to  heaven.  Let 
us  learn  by  our  Lord’s  ascension,  as  the  son  of 
man,  to  those  bright  scenes,  that  our  nature  has 
been  indeed  advanced  to  heaven,  and  that  even 
our  frail  IxHly  will  not  hinder  our  ascending 
thither,  if  our  minds  and  hearts  shall  have  gone 
before,  and  if  we  have  so  been  partakers,  in 
some  sort,  of  our  blessed  Lord’s  ascension. — 
By  su -h  spiritual  elevations,  and  such  good  de¬ 
sires,  the  soul  aspires  to  those  scenes  of  bliss 
as  to  its  own  place,  and  enjoys  some  happy 
earnests  of  a  future  resurrection  to  eternal  life 
and  endless  glory. 

'riiis  glorious  ascent  and  session  of  onr  Sa¬ 
viour  at  the  tight  hand  of  God,  lays  ui>oii  all 
his  followers  the  strongest  obligations  to  be 
heavenly-minded,  and  to  set  their  alfectionson 
things  above.  Christ  is  said  to  have  endured 
in  prospect  of  the  juy  to  follow  ;  and  we,  like 
him,  should  keep  our  eves,  as  much  as  may  be, 
fixed  u|Km  that  joy.  For  how  should  we  ever 
love  what  we  do  not  desire  ?  And  how  shall 
we  desire  what  we  do  not  value  ?  And  how 
shall  we  learn  to  value  that,  upon  which  we 
bestow  no  thought  t  The  glories  of  heaven 
w  ant  no  true  worth  to  recommend  them.  There 
only  needs  serious  meditation,  to  render  them 
more  familial  and  present  to  our  minds.  For 
the  better  we  become  acquainted  with  these 
things,  the  more  ardently  shall  we  be  sure  to 
thirst  and  pant  after  them.  Let  us  remember, 
therefore,  that  we  are  Christians  ;  that  our 
Lord  and  Leader  is  gone  far  above,  out  of  our 
sight ;  that  we  are  still  able  to  follow  him  with 
the  eye  of  faith  ;  that  our  true  blessedness 
consists  in  being  with  him  ;  that  we  are  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  better  country,  and  that  the  affairs 
of  this  world  in  which  we  are  now  sojourners, 
though  allowed  in  some  measure  to  employ  our 
pains,  must  by  no  means  possess  our  hearts.  In 
short,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  be 
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completely  happy  until  we  arrive  at  those  bliss- 1 
ful  mansions,  whither  our  Saviour  Christ  is 
gone  before,  and  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
happiness,  possible  to  be  made  by  us,  is  “  in 
heart  and  mind,  thither  to  ascend,  and  with  him 
continually  dwell.”  For  this,  let  us  labor.  For 
this,  let  us  implore  the  assistance  of  his  grace.” 
O  thou,  that  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
receive  our  prayer.  For  thou  only  art  holy, 
Thou  only  art  the  Lord,  Thou  only,  O  Christ, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high,  in  the  glo¬ 
ry  of  God  the  Father.  Amen.” 


age  on  finding  that  the  reformer  contended  |  hath  the  true  understanding  and  perfection  ot 
against  errors  and  usurpations  purely  religious,  jail  holy  writ;  that  it  seenieth  open  heresy  to 
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WICLIFFE. 


WicliflTe  laboured  zealously  and  incessantly 
to  disseminate  his  doctrines,  and  his  success 
was  wonderful.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  monkish 
historian  Knyghton,  his  cotemporary  and  inve¬ 
terate  enemy,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
people  of  England  became  his  followers.  And 
such  was  the  persecuting  enmity  which  actua¬ 
ted  the  catholics  at  this  almost  miraculous  ef¬ 
fect  of  his  preaching,  than  in  1382,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Courtney,  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  letters  patent  were  obtained  from  the 
king,  addressed  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  re- 
!  quiring  them  within  seven  days  from  the  receipt 


Once  more  the  church  is  seized  with  sudden  Tear, 

And  at  her  call  is  W  ieliffe  dismhumed : 

Yea  his  dry  bones  to  ashes  are  consumed, 

And  dune  into  the  brook  that  travels  near  ; 

Forthwith,  that  ancient  Voice  which  streams  can  hear, 
Thus  speaks,  (that  voice  which  walks  upon  the  wind, 
Thoush  seldom  heard  by  busy  human  kind,) 

“  As  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook  wilt  bear 
“  Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
“  Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas, 

“  into  mam  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 
“  An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies. 

“  How  the  bold  Teacher’s  doctrine,  sanctified 
“  By  Truth,  shall  spread  tliroughout  the  world  dispersed.' 

woanswoaTH. 


say  that  the  Gospel  with  his  truth  and  freedom 
sufficeth  not  to  salvation  of  Christian  mep. 
That  if  any  man  in  earth,  cither  angel  of  heaven 
teaches  us  the  contrary  of  holy  writ,  or  any 
thing  against  reason  and  charity,  we  should  Hec 
from  him  in  that,  as  fro  the  foul  fiend  of  hell, 
and  hold  us  stedfastly  to  life  and  death,  to  the 
[truth  and  freedom  of  the  holy  Gospel  of  Jesu-^ 
Christ ;  and  take  us  meekly  mens'  sayings  and 
laws,  only  in  as  much  as  they  accorden  with 
holy  writ  and  good  consciences  ;  no  further, 
for  life,  neither  for  death.’’ 

\V  ieliffe  seized  all  occasions  of  exposing  the 


John  Wicliffe,  the  memorable  English  Re¬ 
former,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Wiclifie,near 
Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  distinguished  aca¬ 
demical  honours,  having  been  elevated  succes-  j 
sively  to  the  Mastership  of  Baliol  College,  to 
the  VV  ardenship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  to  the 
Professorship  of  Divinity  in  that  University. — 
This  last  promotion  he  obtained  in  1372. 

In  the  year  1365,  we  find  the  name  of  Wic- 
liffe  first  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  on  occasion  of  the  demand  of  pope 
Urban  N  .  tor  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the 
tribute  of  one  thousand  marks  per  annum,  im- 
)>osed  upon  by  the  country  by  king  John  ;  and 
the  payment  of  which  had  been  neglected  since 
the  year  1333.  YVicliffe  seized  this  np|>oriu- 
nity  to  write  against  the  papal  demand,  m  op¬ 
position  to  an  English  monk,  who  had  publirli- 
ed  in  its  defence.  This  recommended  him  to 
the  particular  notice  of  the  king,  Edward  HI. 
who  conferred  upon  him  several  benefices,  and 
employed  him  in  various  embassies,  lie  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  ecclesiastical 
congress  at  Bruges,  in  the  year  1371,  w  hich  | 
was  appointed  to  settle  the  long-disputed  ques-! 
tion  of  the  papal  provisions  and  reservations. 
Here,  from  his  intercourse  with  the  envoys  of 
Gregory  XI.  he  gained  new  light  as  to  the  po¬ 
licy  and  maxims  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and 
on  his  return  the  year  following,  he  began  to 
expose  the  whole  system  of  the  Romish  hierar¬ 
chy  ;  openly  declaring  that  the  pope  was  Anti- 
Christ  and  Uiat  Man  oj  Sin  of  whom  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John  prophesied  ;  and  proceeded  to 
combat  the  various  superstitious  doctrines  of 
the  papal  church.  For  this  strenuous  o|>posi- 
tion  to  the  pope,  he  was  cited,  in  1377,  before 
the  upper  house  of  convocation,  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  heresy;  though  he  was  protected 
from  catholic  fury  by  the  generous  interference 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
before  procured  for  him  the  living  of  Lutter¬ 
worth,  in  Leicestershire.  As  this  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  had  patronised  W  ieliffe  from  political 
motives,  he  subsequently  withdrew  his  patron- 


of  this  order,  to  banish  him  and  his  adherents  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the 
from  the  university,  and  to  suppress  all  books  I  shameless  vices  of  the  clergy,  both  regular  and 
and  writings  which  favoured  the  new  heresy. -secular  ;  but  n>  part  of  his  conduct  excited 
I  He  survived  his  expulsion  only  two  years,  when  ;  their  rancour  so  much,  as  his  undertaking  to 
'  he  died  at  his  living  at  Lutterworth,  by  a  stroke  [translate  the  Scriptures  into  English.  They 
of  the  palsy,  in  the  year  1384.  affirmed,  “  It  is  heresy  to  speak  of  the  holy 

His  inveterate  enemies,  the  catholic  clergy,  ■  Scripture  in  English.” 
betrayed  an  indecent  joy  at  his  death,  and  the  j  “  And  so  (says  Wicliffc)  they  would  condemn 
council  of  Constance,  thirty  years  after,  decreed  ;the  Holy  Ghost,  that  gave  it  in  tongues  to  ilie 
;  that  his  bones  should  be  taken  up  and  thrown  apostles  of  Christ,  as  it  is  written,  to  speak  the 
on  a  dunghill ;  but  this  part  of  his  sentence  was  word  of  God  in  all  languages  that  were  ordain- 
not  executed  till  1428,  when  orders  were  sent  ed  of  God  under  heaven,  as  it  is  written.” 
by  the  pope  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  have  it  j  Again  he  complains — 


strictly  performed.  His  remains,  which  had 
now  lain  in  the  grave  forty-four  years,  were  dug 
out  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  brook,  called  the  Swift  It  is  said  that 
the  gown,  which  Wicliffe  wore,  now  covers  the 
communion-table  of  the  church  of  Lutterworth. 

The  writings  of  Wicliffe,  which  are  chiefly 
in  MS.  were  very  voluminous.  After  his  death 
they  were  condemned  by  va/ious  councils,  and 
burnt  wherever  tliey  could  be  found.  It  is  said 


“  Those  that  have  the  key  of  knowledge, 
have  y-locked  the  truth  of  thy  teaching  under 
many  wards,  and  y-hid  fro  thy  children.” 

lie  gives  his  reasons  for  this  great  undertak¬ 
ing,  in  the  form  of  an  apology. 

“  Lord  God!  since  at  the  beginning  of  faith, 
so  many  men  translated  into  Latin,  and  to  great 
profit  of  Latin  men  ;  let  one  simple  creature  of 
God  translate  into  English,  for  profit  of  English¬ 
men.  For,  if  worldly  clerks  look  well  their 


that  Subynco  Lepus,  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  jchroniclcs  and  books,  they  sliouhlcn  find,  that 
Bohemia,  where  his  doctrines  made  groat  pro- ,  Bode  translated  the  Bible,  and  expounded  much 
gross,  publicly  burnt  more  than  200  volumes  of  in  Saxon,  that  was  English,  or  common  Ian- 
them,  adorned  with  costly  covers  and  gold  bos-  guage  of  this  land,  in  his  time.  And  not  only 
About  the  same  time  many  of  his  books  Beue,  but  king  .\lfred,  that  founded  Oxenford, 


were  likewise  burnt  at  Oxford.  But  the  works  [translated  in  his  last  days,  the  beginning  of  the 
of  Wicliffe  were  so  multiplied,  that  all  these  at- 1  Psalter  into  Saxon,  and  would  more,  if  he  had 
tempts  of  higotted  malice  were  impotent  to  an- [  lived  longer.  Also  Ftenchmen,  Bohemians 
nihilate  perhaps  any  one  of  his  numerous  com- !  and  Britons,  have  the  Bible  and  other  hooks  of 
]>osilions.  Bishop  Bale,  who  flourished  in  the  [  devotion  and  exposition  translated  into  their 
16th  century,  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  about  mother  language.  Why  shouldcn  not  English- 
150  treatises  of  Dr.  Wiclifl’e,  some  of  them  in  men  have  the  same  in  their  niothe’’  language  ’ 
Latin,  and  others  in  English,  besides  many  I  cannot  tell.  No,  but  for  falseness  and  neg- 
translations  of  several  books.  i  ligence  of  clerks,  or  because  our  people  is  not 

In  the  time  of  VV  ieliffe,  it  was  ordered  in  the  worthy  to  have  so  great  grace  and  gift  of  God, 
university  of  Oxford,  that  priests  and  curates  I  in  pain  of  their  old  sins." 
should  not  read  the  Scriptures  till  they  were  of  j  VN  icliffe’s  translation,  in  which  he  was  assist- 
nine  or  ten  years  standing  ;  and  some  papists  j  ed  by  several  of  his  followers,  probably  occu- 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  (probably  from  their  |  pied  the  last  ton  years  of  his  life.  As  he  was 
hatred  to  Wicliffe,)  “  that  the  decrees  of  bish- 1  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  and 
ops  in  the  church,  arc  of  greater  authority, !  Greek  to  translate  from  them,  his  version  was 
weight,  and  dignity,  than  is  the  authority  of  the  j  made  from  the  vulgate,  of  which  he  collated 
Scriptures.”  In  reply  to  this,  Wicliffe  affirms,  I  numerous  copies.  His  method  of  translating 
that —  i  was  literal,  or  word  for  word,  as  had  been  done 

“  Christian  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  before,  in  tlie  Anglo-Saxonic  translation,  willi- 
shoulden  study  fast  in  the  New  Testament, .  out  much  attention  to  the  difference  of  idiom  in 


and  that  no  simple  man  of  wit  should  be  a/erde  the  two  languages.  Hence,  this  version. 


unmcasurably  to  study  in  the  text  of  holy  writ ; '  some  places,  is  not  very  intelligible  to  those 
that  pride  and  coreruze  of  clerks,  is  cause  of  |  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Latin.  Wic- 
their  blindn<  ss  and  heresy,  and  priveth  them  ;  liffe  seems  to  have  done  this  by  design  ;  since, 
fro  very  understanding  of  holy  writ.  That  the  j  in  a  prologue  to  his  Psalter,  he  says,  “  I  hey 
New  Testament  is  of  full  authority,  and  ofien  1  who  know  not  the  Latin,  by  the  English,  may 
to  understanding  of  simple  men,  as  to  the  points  come  to  many  Latin  words.” 
that  hen  most  needful  to  salvation  ;  that  the  |  The  most  outrageous  abuse  was  bestowed 
text  of  holy  writ  ben  word  of  everlasting  life,  upon  VVicliffe  by  the  Catholic  party,  for  thus 
and  that  he  that  keepeth  meekness  and  charity,  j  enabling  the  multitude  to  draw  at  the  fountain 
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of  their  faith.  Henry  Knyghton,  canon  of  Lei-  of  that  aiutpicious  revolution  in  religion,  which,  for  those  vanishing  lineaments  and  disappearing 
cester  his  coteinjiorary,  tlius  s|>eaks  of  his  la-  about  a  century  and  half  after,  arrived  at  full  draughts  that  remain  upon  it  at  present  And 
hours:  “  This  Master  John  N\  icIiOe,  transla-  maturity.  His  design  was  to  produce  a  revo-  certainly,  that  must  needs  have  been  very  glo- 
ird  out  of  Latin  into  English,  the  Gospel,  which  lution  in  the  morals  as  well  as  in  the  religion  rious,  the  decays  of  which  are  so  admirable. 
Christ  had  entrusted  with  the  clergy  and  doc-  of  mankind  ;  and  he  has  the  glory  of  giving  an  He  that  is  comely,  when  old  and  decrepit,  sure- 
tors  of  the  church,  that  thry  might  minister  it  impulse  to  the  soul,  which  will  progressively  ly  was  very  beautiful,  when  he  was  young.  An 


to  the  laity  and  weaker  sort,  according  to  the  augment  to  the  end  of  time. — Burnet 

exigency  of  times,  and  their  several  occasions. - - ^ 

So  that  by  tiiis  means,  the  Gospel  is  made  vul- j  OLD  BOOKS.— No.  11. 

car,  and  laid  more  oimn  to  the  laity,  and  even  — 

^  1  .  .1  “  r  or  out  of  the  olde  fickie«,  4»  m^n  i»ilhc, 

to  women,  who  could  read,  tnaii  il  used  lo  oe^  “C;oroeth  all  thu  n*;we  corn  from  yerc  to  ycrc  ; 

to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  ot  »  And  out  ot'oLoi  •oocu,  in  good  nithe, 

the  best  understanding.  And  so  the  Gospel  "  thnt  men  lere.” 

jewel,  or  Evangelical  pearl,  is  thrown  about  _ 

and  trodden  under  foot  of  swine.”  j  CREATION  OF  MAN  IN  THE  IMAGE  O 

This  is  a  mild  specimen  of  Catholic  ra«e.  «,uth's  scRMO'tt  1 

The  general  alarm,  however,  among  the  clergy!  ^  'J 

was  so  great,  that  in  the  13th  of  Kichard  II  a  The  understanding  was  then  sublin 


CREATION  OF  MAN  IN  THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 


Ariitotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and 
Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  paradise. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  image  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man,  we  are  not  to  omit  now  those 
characters  of  majesty  that  God  imprinted  up¬ 
on  the  body.  The  whole  compound  was  like  a 
well-built  temple,  stately  without,  and  sacred 
within.  The  elements  were  at  perfect  union 
and  agreement  in  his  body  ;  and  their  contrary 
qualities  served  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
compound,  but  the  variety  of  the  compo- 


The  general  alarm,  however,  among  the  clergy!  [moM  houth  s  sermoxs.]  compound,  but  the  variety  of  the  compo- 

was  so  great,  that  in  the  13th  of  Kichard  II.  a  The  understanding  was  then  sublime,  clear,  sure.  Ualen,  who  had  no  more  divinity 
bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  fur '  and  aspiring,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul’s  upper  than  what  his  physick  taught  him,  barely  U|>on 
suppressing  it ;  but  was  opposed  in  so  firm  a  region,  lofty  and  serene,  free  from  the  vai>ours  the  consideration  of  this  so  exact  frame  of  the 
tone  by  the  renowned  duke  of  Lancaster,  that  j  and  disturbances  of  the  inferior  affections.  It 'body,  challenges  any  one  upon  an  hundred 
it  was  thrown  out.  j  was  the  leading,  controlling  faculty  ;  all  the  years  study,  to  fipd  how  any  the  least  fibre,  or 

Wiclifle  surpassed  all  the  learned  men  of  his  |  passions  wore  the  colours  of  reason  ;  U  was  most  minute  particle  might  be  more  comroodi- 
age  in  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge.  In- 1  not  consul,  but  dictator.  Discourse  was  then  I ously  placed,  either  for  the  advantage  of  use 
deed,  his  great  learning  and  general  superiority  |  almost  as  quick  as  intuition  ;  it  was  nimble  in  ior  comeliness.  His  stature  erect,  and  tending 
were  allowed  even  by  his  enemies.  He  was  i  proposing,  firm  in  concluding  ;  it  could  sooner  upwards  to  his  centre;  his  countenance  ma- 
eminently  skilled  in  all  the  logical  subtleties  of  I  determine  than  now  it  can  dispute.  Like  the  jjestick  and  comely,  with  the  lustre  of  a  native 
the  schools,  and  as  a  disputant  wa.s  unrivalled.  Jsun,  il  bad  both  light  and  agility  ;  it  knew  no;  beauty,  that  scorned  the  poor  assistance  of  art, 
He  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  ci>'il  and  |rest,  but  in  motion  ;  no  quiet,  but  in  activity,  ^or  the  attempts  of  imitation  ;  his  body  of  so 
canon  law,  as  well  as  of  our  own  municipal  laws.  It  did  not  so  properly  apprehend,  as  irradiate  j  much  quickness  and  agility,  that  it  did  not  on- 
But  his  studies  were  more  particularly  directed  the  object  ;  not  so  much  find,  as  make  things  ly  contain,  but  also  represent  the  soul :  For 
to  theological  learning  ;  and  he  not  only  trans-  intelligible.  It  did  arbitrate  upon  the  several  we  might  well  suppose,  that  where  God  did  de¬ 
lated  the  Scriptures  into  English,  but  wrote  reports  of  sense,  and  all  the  varieties  of  imagi-  i  posit  so  rich  a  jewel,  he  would  suitably  adorn 
notes,  expositions,  and  homilies,  upon  various  nation  ;  not  like  a  drowsy  judge,  only  hearing,  ^  the  case.  It  was  a  fit  work-house  for  sprightly, 
parts  of  them.  His  character  was  marked  by  but  also  directing  their  ver^ct.  In  sum,  it '  vivid  faculties  to  exercise  and  exert  themselves 
piety,  benevolence,  and  ardent  zeal  ;  to  which  was  vegete,  quick,  and  lively  ;  open  as  the  day,  in.  A  fit  tabernacle  for  an  immortal  soul,  not 
was  added,  great  gravity,  and  even  austerity  of  untainted  as  the  morning,  full  of  the  innocence  only  to  dwell  in,  but  to  contemplate  upon* 
manners,  befitting  the  first  champion  of  religious  and  sprightliness  of  youth  ;  it  gave  the  soul  a 'where  it  might  see  the  world  without  travel ;  it 
liberty.  bright  and  a  full  view  into  all  things  ;  and  was  i  being  a  lesser  scheme  of  the  creation,  nature 

After  his  death,  his  followers,  by  way  of  re-  not  only  a  window,  but  itself  the  prospect,  j  contracted,  a  little  cosmography,  or  map  of  the 
preach,  were  stiled  lAAlard*,  a  term  derived,  rftudy  was  not  then  a  duty,  night-watcliings ;  universe.  Neither  was  the  b^y  then  subject 
according  to  the  canoni»ts,  from  Ivltum,  a  tare  were  needless  ;  the  light  of  reason  wanted  not  i  to  distempers,  to  die  by  peace-meal,  and  lan- 
or  cockle,  as  if  these  persons  were  the  tares  the  assistance  of  a  candle.  This  is  the  doom  of  iguish  under  coughs,  catarrhs,  or  consumptions, 
sown  in  Christ’s  vineyard.*  fallen  man,  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek  truth  Udam  knew  no  disease,  so  long  as  temperance 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  were  the  opinions  in  pr^undo,  to  exhaust  his  time,  and  impair  his  ,  from  the  forbidden  fruit  secured  them.  Na- 
of  Wicliffe  on  some  important  points,  as  they  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out  his  days,  and  iture  was  his  physician  ;  and  innocence  and  ab- 
appear  to  have  fluctuated  in  several  particulars,  himself,  into  one  pitiful,  controverted  coiiclu-  stinence  would  havekepthimhealthfultoim- 
aa  is  usual  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  in  a  few  sion.  There  was  then  no  poring,  no  strug-  mortality. 

instances  were  evidently  modified  by  his  vari-  gling  with  memory,  no  straining  for  invention  :  j  The  two  great  perfections,  that  both  adorn, 
ous  persecutions.  But  his  opinions  in  the  main.  His  faculties  were  quick  and  expedite;  they  i  and  exercise  man’s  understanding,  nrephiloeo- 
derived  from  his  examination  of  the  scriptures,  answered  without  knocking,  they  were  ready  |p^  and  re/igion  ;  For  the  first  of  these  ;  take 
and  his  researches  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  upon  the  first  summons,  there  was  freedom,  |  it  even  amongst  the  professors  of  it,  where  it 
resembled  those  of  the  reformers  of  the  16th  and  firmness  in  all  their  operations.  I  confess,  i  most  flourished,  and  we  shall  find  the  very 
century :  though  in  some  points  he  went  even  ’lis  as  difficult  fur  us,  who  date  our  ignorance  |  first  notions  of  common  sen^  debauched  by 
further  than  they.  from  our  first  being,  and  were  still  bred  up  with 'them.  For  there  have  been  such,  as  have  as- 

But  It  were  unjust  to  try  Wicliffe  by  the  test  the  same  infirmities  about  us,  with  which  we  serted.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  vorld 
which  would  be  proper  for  a  public  character  were  born,  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  iniagina-  as  motion ;  That  contradictions  may  be  true. 
of  modern  times.  VV  e  must  consider  the  age  tions,  to  those  intellectual  perfections  that  at-  ’Fhere  has  not  been  wanting  one,  that  has  de¬ 
in  which  he  lived — oppressed  and  enslaved  by  tended  our  .Nature  in  the  time  of  innocence  ;  nied  snow  to  be  white.  Such  a  stupidity  or 
the  baleful  sui>erstitiun  of  the  Koraish  church,  as  it  is  lor  a  peasant  bred  up  in  the  obscurities  wantonness  had  seized  ujion  the  most  raised 
and  still  overshadowed  by  the  thick  darkness  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  unseen  wits,  that  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  the  phi- 
spread  over  the  nations  since  the  irruption  of  splendors  of  a  court.  But  by  rating  positives  losophers,  or  the  owls  of  Athens  were  the 
the  Gothic  barbarians— and  we  shall  acknow-  by  their  privatives,  and  other  arts  of  reason,  quicker  sighted.  But  then  for  Religion  ;  What 
ledge,  that  his  services  to  mankind  were  incal-  by  which  di.scourse  supplies  the  want  of  the  prorligious,  monstrous,  mis-shapen  births  has 
culable.  He  was  the  first  to  throw  off  the  tram-  reports  of  sense,  we  may  collect  the  excellen-  the  reason  of  fallen  man  produced  !  ^t  is  now 
mels  of  implicit  faith,  and  to  teach  his  coun-  cy  of  the  understanding  then,  by  the  glorious  j  almost  six  thousand  years,  that  far  the  greatest 
trymen  and  the  world,  to  judge  for  themselves ;  remainders  of  it  now,  and  guess  at  the  slateli- 1  part  of  the  world  has  had  no  other  religion 
and  his  unwearied  exertions  sowed  the  seeds  ness  of  the  building  by  the  magnificence  of  its ;  but  idolatry  ;  And  idolatry  certainly  is  the  first- 
-  ruins.  All  those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions  1  born  of  folly,  the  great  and  leading  paradox  ; 

*  M***  denyatioo  of  the  word,  Chaucer  alludes  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at,  the  ingenious  pur- 1  nay,  the  very  abridgment  and  sum  total  of  all 

III  t  e  o  n*®* '  sue,  and  ^1  admire,  are  but  the  reliques  of  an  I  absurdities.  For  is  it  not  strange,  that  a  ra- 

urtSll  ._  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.  We  ad- 1  tional  man  should  worship  anox,  nay,  the  image 

lip  would  aowen  some  diificultie,  ’  Imire  it  now,  only  as  antiquaries  do  a  piece  of !  of  an  ox  T  That  he  should  fawn  upon  his  dog  * 

.  Or  ipriiigen  cockle  in  our  ciesnc  come.  ''old  coin,  for  the  Stamp  it  once  bore,  and  Dot  |  Bow  himself  before  a  cat?  Adore  leeks  and 
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garlick,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the 
smell  of  a  deified  onion  ?  Yet  so  did  the 
Kgyptians,  once  the  famed  masters  of  all  arts 
and  learning.  And  to  go  a  little  farther ;  we 
have  yet  a  stranger  instance  in  Isaiah  xliv.  14. 
J1  man  hews  him  down  a  tree  tn  the  wood,  and 
part  of  it  he  bums,  in  ver.  16.  and  in  *er.  17. 
with  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  Chtd.  With 
one  part  he  furnishes  his  chimney,  with  the 
other  his  chapel.  A  strange  thing  that  the  fire 
must  first  consume  this  part,  and  then  burn  in¬ 
cense  to  that.  As  if  there  was  more  divinity 
m  one  end  of  the  stick,  than  in  the  other  ;  or, 
as  if  it  could  be  graved  and  painted  omnipotent, 
or  the  nails  and  the  hammer  could  give  it  an 
Apotheosis. 

In  the  last  place,  we  learn  from  hence  the 
excellency  of  Christian  Religion,  in  that  it  is 
the  great  and  only  means,  that  God  has  sancti¬ 
fied  and  designed  to  repair  the  breaches  of  hu¬ 
manity,  to  set  fallen  man  upon  his  legs  again, 
to  clarify  his  reason,  to  rectify  his  will,  and  to 
compose  and  regulate  his  affections.  The 
whole  business  of  our  redemption  is,  in  short, 
only  to  rub  over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  to  reprint  God’s  image  upon  the  soul,  and 
^as  it  were)  to  set  forth  Nature  in  a  second  and 
fairer  edition. 

The  recovery  of  which  lost  image,  as  it  is 
God’s  pleasure  to  command,  and  our  duty  to 
endeavour,  so  it  is  in  his  power  only  to  effect. 


PENCILLED  PASSAGES.— No.  II. 

“  lAftrt  tine  ealamo  ett  rformire”— I  know  not  whose  sen¬ 
timent  this  is,  but  it  has  been  my  practice,  for  many  years, 
to  read  altcays  with  pencil  in  hund,  and  whether  my  marks 
liarc  been  made  judiciously,  or  nut,  your  readers  shall  now 
be  judges.  t»Ato:». 

When  I  see  the  heavenly  sunne  buried  under 
earth  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  to  find  a  resurrection  of  liis  glory,  why 
(thiuke  1)  may  not  the  sonnes  of  heaven,  buri¬ 
ed  in  the  earth  in  the  evening  of  their  dayes, 
expect  the  morning  of  their  glorious  resurrec¬ 
tion  ?  Each  night  is  but  the  past  daye’s  fune- 
rall,  and  the  morning  his  resurrection .  why 
then  should  our  funerall  sleepe  be  other  than 
our  sleepe  at  night  ?  why  should  we  not  as  well 
awake  to  our  resurrection  as  in  the  morning  ? 
I  see  night  is  rather  an  intermission  of  day  than 
a  deprivation,  and  death  rather  borrowes  our 
life  ol'  IIS,  than  robbs  us  of  it.  Since  then  the 
glory  of  the  sunne  finds  a  resurrection,  why 
^hould  not  the  sonnes  of  glory  ? 

ARTHUR  WARWICK. — SPARE  MINUTES. 

What  man  is  he  that  boasts  of  fleshly  might. 

And  vaine  assurance  of  mortality. 

Which  all  so  soone  as  it  doth  come  to  fight 
Against  spirituall  foes,  yields  by  and  bv, 

Or  from  the  ficlde  most  cowardly  doth  fly  ? 

1  Let  not  the  man  ascribe  it  to  his  skill, 

That  thorough  grace  hath  gained  victory  ; 

If  any  strength  we  have,  it  is  to  ill, 

Uut  all  the  go<^  is  God's,  both  power,  and  eke  the 
will. 

*  SPENSER.  —  FAIRY  (lUEEN. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man,  is  an  easy 
and  a  portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  car¬ 
ries  about  in  his  bosom,  without  alarming  either 
the  eye,  or  envy  of  the  world.  A  man  putting 
all  bis  pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  putting  all  his  goods  into  one  jewel  ;  the 
value  is  the  same,  and  the  convenience  great¬ 
er. - SOUTH - SERMONS. 


There  are  strange  things  in  heaven  ;  judg¬ 
ments  there  are  made  of  things  and  persons  by 
the  measures  of  religion,  and  a  plain  promise 
produces  effects  of  wonder  and  miracle  ;  and 
the  changes  that  are  there  made,  are  not  ef¬ 
fected  by  passions,  and  interests,  and  corporal  i 
changes  ;  and  the  love  that  is  there,  is  not  the 
same  thing  that  is  here  ;  it  is  more  beneficial, 
more  reasonable,  more  holy,  of  other  designs, 
and  strange  productions  ;  and  upon  that  stock 
it  is,  that  a  holy  poor  man, — that  possesses  no 
more  (it  may  be)  than  a  ewe-lamb,  that  eats  of 
his  bread,  and  drinks  his  cup,  and  is  a  daughter 
to  him,  and  is  all  his  temporal  portion, — this 
poor  man  is  ministered  to  by  angels,  and  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  inter¬ 
cession  for  him,  and  Christ  joins  the  man’s 
prayer  to  his  own  adoration,  and  the  man  by 
prayer  shall  save  the  city,  and  destroy  the  for¬ 
tune  of  a  tyrant-army,  even  then  when  G<>d 
sees  it  good  it  should  be  so  :  for  he  will  no  long¬ 
er  deny  him  any  thing,  but  when  it  is  no  bless¬ 
ing  ;  and  when  it  is  otherwise,  his  prayer  is 
most  heard  when  it  is  most  denied. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR. -SERMONS. 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  Heaven  would  soar, 
And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  for  more  : 

Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 

To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred  ! 

These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 

But  dropt  from  heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind : 
Revealed  religion  first  informed  thy  sight. 

And  reason  saw  not.  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 

DRYDEN. 


So  much  time  as  we  spend  in  disobedience, 
so  much  of  reward  do  we  forfeit  ;  for  commen¬ 
surate  to  our  works  shall  our  rewards  be  ;  the 
fewer  our  good  works  are  in  the  course  of  our 
[present  life,  the  smaller  shall  be  the  measures 
of  joy,  of  glory,  of  felicity  dispensed  to  us  here- 
1  after;  the  later  consequently  we  repent,  the 
less  we  shall  be  happy.  While,  therefore,  wo 
let  our  interest  be  dead  by  lingering,  or  run  be¬ 
hind  by  sinful  practice,  we  are  very  bad  hus¬ 
bands  for  our  soul ;  our  spiritual  estate  doth 
thereby  hugely  suffer  ;  every  minute  contract- 
eth  a  damage,  that  runneth  through  millions  of 
ages,  and  which  therefore  will  amount  to  an' 
immense  sum.  And  who  for  all  the  pleasures 
here  would  forego  one  degree  of  blissful  joy 
hereafter  ?  Who,  for  all  earthly  splendours, 
would  exchange  one  spark  of  celestial  glory  ? 
Who,  for  all  the  pleasures  below,  would  let  slip 
one  gem  out  of  his  heavenly  treasure  ? - BAR-j 

ROW. - SERMONS. 


WOMAN. 

Not  she  with  traifroiis  kiss  her  Saviour  stung. 
Not  shedenied  him  with  unholy  tongue  ; 

She.  while  Apostles  shrank,  could  danger  brave. 
Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  Lis  grave. 

BARRET. 


“  It  is  probable  the  first  poets  were  found  al 
the  Altar  ;  that  they  employed  their  talents  in 
adorning  and  animating  the  worship  of  their 
gods;  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  religion  recipro¬ 
cally  warmed  each  other  ;  devotion  inspired 
poetry  and  poetry  exalted  devotion  ;  the  most 
sublime  capacities  were  put  to  the  most  noble 
use  ;  purity  of  will,  and  fineness  of  under¬ 
standing  were  not  such  strangers  as  they  have 
been  in  later  ages,  but  were  most  frequently 
lodged  in  the  same  breast,  and  went,  hand  in 
hand,  as  it  were,  to  the  glory  of  the  world’s 
great  Ruler,  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.” — 

PARNELL. — CVARDIA.N. 


_ _  _ _ [-May. 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance  ;  the 
virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude.  Prosperity  is 
the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is 
the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the 
greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  revelation 
of  God’s  favour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  if  you  listen  to  David’s  harp,  you  shall 
hear  as  many  herse-like  airs  as  carols  ;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more 
in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job,  that  tlie  fe¬ 
licities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without 
many  fears  and  distastes  ;  and  adversity  is  not 
without  comforts  and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle¬ 
works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn 
ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy 
work  upon  a  lightsome  ground  ;  judge  there¬ 
fore  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 
odours,  most  fragrant  where  they  arc  incensed 
or  crushed :  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover 
vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 

BACON.— ESSAY  ON  ADVERSITY. 

I  have  seen 

A  ciirionschild,  wbo  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth- lipped  shell  ; 

To  which,  in  srlcnce  hush’d,  hi«  very  soul 
Tiistpn’d  intently,  and  his  countenance  soon 
Kriqtiten'd  with  |oy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard— sonorous  cadences,  whereby. 

To  hi«  belief,  the  monitor  express’d 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 

— F.ven  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  car  of  Faith. 

WORDSWORTH. — THE  EXCURSION. 

The  approaches  of  sin  arc  like  the  .  , 

of  Jael.  \{  brings  butter  in  a  lordly  un,..  t. 
bids  high  for  the  soul.  But  when  it  has  fascin¬ 
ated  and  lulled  the  victim,  the  nail  and  the 
bammor  arc  behind. — cecil. — remains. 

When  we  see  the  year  in  his  prime  and  pride, 
decked  with  beautiful  blossoms  and  all  goodly 
varieties  of  flowers,  cheered  with  the  music  of 
birds,  and  stated  in  a  sweet  and  moderate  tem¬ 
per  of  heat  and  cold  ;  how  glad  we  are,  that 
we  have  made  so  good  an  exchange  for  a  hard 
and  chilling  winter  ;  and  ready  we  could  be,  to 
wish  that  this  pleasant  and  happy  season  might 
last  all  the  year  long '  But  herein,  were  our  de¬ 
sires  satisfied,  we  .should  wish  to  our  own  great 
disadvantage  :  for,  if  the  Spring  were  not  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  intention  of  Summer’s  heat,  those 
'  fruits,  whose  hopes  we  see  in  the  bud  and  flow¬ 
er,  could  never  come  to  any  perfection  ;  and 
even  that  succeeding  fervour,  if  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  long,  would  be  no  less  prejudicial  to  the 
health  and  life  of  all  creatures  ;  and  if  there 
were  not  a  relaxation  of  that  vigorous  heat  in 
Autumn,  so  as  the  sap  returns  back  into  the 
root,  we  could  never  look  to  see  but  one  year’s 
fruit.  And  thus  also  it  is  spiritually:  if  our 
prosperity  were  not  intermixed  with  vicissitudes 
of  crosses,  and  if  the  lively  beams  of  grace 
were  not  sometimes  interchanged  with  cold  de- 
]  sections,  we  should  never  know  what  lielongs 
to  spiritual  life.  'V'hat  should  we  do  then,  but 
lie  both  patient  of,  and  thankful  for.  our  chan¬ 
ges  ;  and  make  no  account  of  any  constancy, 
till  we  attain  to  the  region  of  rest  and  blessed¬ 
ness  ?— BISHOP  HALL.— SELECT  THOUGHTS. 

The  Christian  will  find  his  parenthesis  for 
prayer,  even  through  his  bu.siest  hours. 

CECIL. — REMAINS. 
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[For  the  Cpiacopal  Watchman.] 

I 

DF..‘<ERTED  HOME. 

Thou  dark  and  desolate  house!  How  the  wind 
sweeps 

Around  thy  silent  and  deserted  walls  ! 

And  what  a  murmuring  the  hoarse  ocean  keeps  ! 

Thy  loneliness  my  very  heart  appals  ! 

Where  arc  the  rlieeWol  rooms,  the  lighted  balls. 

And  where— {O  sadder  question !)  where  are  they 
Whom  busy  memory  to  my  soul  recalls. 

With  kindly  smiles,  and  looks  and  voices  gay  ? 

Alas !  the  narrow  cell  baa  closed  on  them  Cur  aye. 

These  wimlows  shone  with  lights,  these  hearths  were 
warm. 

Young  hearts  with  musick  sooth’d  the  aged  ear.— 
Iluw  silent  now  ! — For  even  the  howling  storm 
Must  rave  unheard  around  thy  precincts  drear. 

No  more  of  social  glee — no  more  of  cheer — 

No  buoraot  foot  along  the  pathway  bends. 

Once  life,  and  hope,  and  energy  were  here. 

And  merry  feasting,  and  assembled  friends. — 
Strange  that  the  heart  of  mao  on  this  vain  world  de* 
pends! 

But  tliere  was  one  beside  that  festive  hearth. 
Brighter  and  better,  lovelier  than  the  rest ; 

Wliose  gentle  bearing  seem’d  not  of  this  earth, 

But  rather  of  the  regions  of  the  bleat. 

For  never  yet  in  any  human  breast. 

Were  mill  and  lofly  feelings  more  combin’d. 

She  was  all  truth  — And  on  her  brow  imprest. 
Expression  high  and  heavenly,  spoke  a  mind 
By  deep  and  serious  thoughts,  ennobled  and  refin’d. 

flow  often  have  we  in  some  pleasant  nook, 

Each  on  the  other  leaning  lovingly. 

Together  |H>nder'd  o’er  some  favourite  book. 

Some  ballad  sweet  of  ancient  minstrelsy. 

For  whatsoever  old  or  strange  miglit  be, 

AVas  to  our  hearts  my8feri()u>.lv  dear. 

And  ofl  we  scann’d  the  nage  of  historv, — 

But  most  we  joy’d  in  Fanes ’s  fleet  career 
To  brighter,  happier  scenes,  beyond  this  mortal 
sphere. 

But  wherefore  should  I  linger  o’er  the  past. 

Or  vainly  dwell  on  each  familiar  scene  ? 

Why  mourn  *uch  blissful  moments  might  not  last. 
Or  turn  from  what  is  now.  to  what  hath  been  .* 

Ah  !  rather  let  me  seek  mv  soul  to  wean 

From  fruitless  (luitights  —But  I  have  liv’d  to  prove 

Nought  that  in  changing  years  may  intervene. 

Nor  death,  nor  time,  nor  distance  can  remove 
The  strong,  enduring  bands,  affection’s  hand  has 
wove. 

EMILIA 


Who  but  that  moment  in  the  joy  of  life 
Stood  eminent.  Yet  undismayM  be  seem’d, 

.And,  like  an  infant  by  its  nurse  rebuk’d. 

Lav  peaceful,  waiting  for  a  higher  will.— 

Pain  number’d  the  slow  hours, — and  that  still  eve 
I  Came  lingering  on,  which  draws  its  dusky  line 
I  Between  the  Sabbath  and  man’s  week-day  cares, 

I  Warning  to  meditation,  that  the  soul 
1  May  fit  her  vestments  for  the  work  of  praise.— 

:  But  he  who  oft  its  banner  in  the  sky 
‘Had  mark’d  with  humble  gratitude. — was  gnne  : — 
Risen  to  that  better  Sabbath,  which  no  sound 
Of  bell  announceth.— «nd  no  setting  sun 
Mar  terminate. —  Riten  !  ami  hote  great  kis  gain.- 
Hartford,  April  29th,  1827.  H. 


for 


IAIN!. 


[From  the  Connecticut  Obverver.] 

UE.ATH  OF  MR.  LOf  KWOOD, 

Occasioned  by  the  eiplosion  on  boar.l  h*  Steam-Iioat 
Oliver  FJIsworth,  during  her  passage  from  Hartford  to  ,\ew 
A'ork,  Mareh,  1B27. 

lie  par’d  the  deck,  and  deep  in  mining  thought 
Look’d  inward  onlnm-elf — Bright  things  were  there. 
Approving  Conscience,  and  heaven- nourish'd  Hope. 
.And  the  heart’s  vi.sions  of  a  hastening  home 
Where  gentle  voices  bicath’d,  and  young  brows ' 
bloom’d. 

Such  visions  as  gleam  only  in  the  eye 
Of  husband  and  of  sire. — Scarcely  he  mark’d 
The  clouded  skies,  and  the  faint-twinkb'ig  stars 
Retiring  one  by  one, — for  the  meek  soul 
Dwells  in  such  atmosphere,  as  earth's  low  fogs 
Pollute  not  long, — 

Tlie*'e  was  a  sound ! — a  shock  !— 
But  not  of  thunders  or  of  warring  winds, — 

Cod's  visitation  came, — not  on  the  hla.st 
Or  the  re<l  lightning,  or  the  wr«thfiil  deep.— 

There  was  a  err  of  anguish,  an  I  of  fear 

From  many  voices,  a  wild,  struggling  rush 

As  of  the  perishing,  then  all  was  still 

isave  the  strong  gasping  wrung  from  suffering  hearts. 

Woe  was  on  many  a  brow,  and  death  on  bis 


A  HEBREW  MEI/)DY. 

[sv  THt  rrraKK  sHcrHUO.] 

Ox  Carmel’s  brow  the  wreathy  vine 
Had  all  its  honours  shed. 

And  o'er  the  vales  of  Palestine 
A  sicklv  paleness  spread  ; 

When  tlie  old  Seer,  by  vision  led. 

And  energv  sublime. 

Into  that  shadowy  region  sped. 

To  muse  on  distant  time. 

He  saw  the  valleys  far  and  wide, 

But  sight  of  jov  was  none ; 

He  looked  o’er  many  a  mountain’s  side. 

But  silence  reign’d  alone  ; 

Save  that  a  hotting  voice  sung  on 
Bv  wave  and  waterfall. 

As  still,  in  harsh  and  heavy  tone. 

Deep  unto  deep  did  call. 

On  Kisnn’s  strand  and  Ephratah 
The  hamlets  thick  did  lie  ; 

No  wayfarer  between  he  saw. 

No  Asherite  passed  hv  ; 

No  maiden  at  her  task  did  ply. 

Nor  sportive  child  was  seen  ; 

The  lonelv  dog  harked  wearily 
Whore  dwellers  once  had  bMD. 

Oh  '  beauteous  were  the  palaces 
t>n  .fordan  wont  to  be. 

And  still  thev  glimmered  to  the  breeze, 

Ldtp  stars  beneath  the  sea  ! 

But  vultures  held  their  jiihilee 
Where  harp  and  cvmhal  rung ; 

.And  there,  as  if  in  mockery. 

The  baleful  sat'  r  sung. 

But  who  had  seen  that  Prophet's  eye. 

On  Carmel  that  reclined  ! 

It  looked  not  on  the  time*  gone  by. 

But  tho-e  that  were  behind  : 

His  grav  hair  streamed  upon  the  wind. 

His  hands  were  raised  on  high. 

As.  mirror’d,  on  his  mystic  mind 
Arose  futurity. 

He  saw  the  feast  in  Bozrah  spread, 

Prepared  in  ancient  dav; 

Eastwarit,  away  the  angel  sped. 

And  all  the  hinls  of  prey. 

“Who’s  this,”  he  cried,  “comes  by  the  wav 
Of  Ed'iin.  all  divine, 

T ravelling  in  splendour,  whose  array 
Is  red.  but  not  with  wine  * 

“  Blest  he  the  herald  of  our  King, 

That  comes  to  set  us  free  ' 

The  dwellers  of  the  rock  shall  sing, 

And  utter  praise  to  thee  ! 

Tahor  and  Hermon  yet  shall  see 
Their  glories  glow  again. 

And  hiovsoms  spring  on  field  and  free, 

That  ever  shall  remain. 

“  The  happy  child  in  dragon’s  way 
Shall  frolic  with  delight ; 

The  lamb  shall  round  the  leopard  play, 

And  all  in  love  unite  ; 

The  dove  on  Zion’s  hill  shall  light. 

That  all  the  world  must  see. 

Hail  to  the  Joumeyer,  in  his  might, 

That  comes  to  set  ui  free !" 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER. 

[■V  BCaSASD  SABTOH.] 

Father  of  all !  who  dwell’st  a’tM)ve, 

Thy  name  be  hallowed  here ; 

As  in  those  realms  of  peace  and  love. 
Where  saints  that  same  revere. 

Tte  kingdom  come ;  tfiy  will,  alone, 
tic  done  by  man  below ; 

As  spirits  round  thy  glorious  throne. 
Their  pure  obedience  show. 

Give  ns  this  day  our  daily  bread ; 

Not  merely  outward  food. 

But  that  whereon  the  soul  is  M, 

The  source  of  heavenly  good. 

Forgive  our  trespaases,  as  we 
In  pardoning  love  abide. 

Since  none  forgiveness  win  from  thee 
W  ho  pardon  have  denied. 

And  lead  us  from  temptation  far ; 

From  evil.  Lord  restore; 

For  thine  the  power,  the  kingdom,  are, 
The  glory  evermore! 


LITERARY. 


IMAGINATION. 

COXTIXrCD  FROM  PAGE  45, 

The  most  appropriate  element  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  principle  of  obscurity  is  poetry. 
The  poet  must  depend  chiefly  on  this,  in  all  de¬ 
scriptions  vivid,  great  or  terrible,  and  in  all 
strong  delineations  of  character,  and  deep  pas¬ 
sions  and  emotions.  This  is  perhaps  the  surest 
test  of  his  genius.  The  imagination  is  instan¬ 
taneous,  irregular,  creative.  The  minuteness 
of  exact  description  is  too  slow  for  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  preciseness  of  calculation  represses 
them.  He  who  possesses  a  talent  to  celect 
such  circumstances  of  a  description,  and  to 
represent  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the 
imagination  in  its  creative  energy,  and  still  to 
leave  it  unconfined,  is  the  true  favorite  of  the 
muses.  He  has  the  art  of  causing  the  mind  of 
the  reader  to  picture  to  itself  images  striking  as 
its  powers  will  furnish.  When  we  are  told  of 
a  mountain,  that  it  extends  across  a  continent, 
and  is  in  some  parts  20,000  feet  high,  we  un¬ 
derstand  that  is  vast  in  extent  and  height :  the 
account  is  however  too  definite  to  allow  much 
scope  for  wild  and  mighty  conceptions.  But 
when  it  is  spoken  of  as  looking  “  from  its  throne 
of  clouds  o’er  half  the  world,”  the  majesty  at¬ 
tributed  to  it,  the  great  distance  at  which  it 
may  be  seen,  and  its  elevation  above  the  region 
of  clouds,  are  circumstances  well  chosen  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
want  of  exact  limits  leaves  it  unrestrained  in  its 
wildest  flight.  Were  a  person,  as  he  sailed 
forth  upon  the  ocean,  to  tell  us  that  the  sky 
and  water  would  soon  be  the  only  objects  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  his  vision,  there  would  be  no¬ 
thing  in  the  thought  very  striking  to  the  mind  ; 
but  wore  he  to  tell  us  that  he  should  soon  see 
his  “  native  stars  go  down  upon  their  ocean 
solituile,”  the  picture  is  vivid  and  sublime. 
.All  great  poets  abound  in  passages  of  this  kinc. : 
some  minuter  circumstance — some  character¬ 
istic  particular — is  strikingly  set  forth,  and  the 
re-t  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Apol- 
loniu*  speaking  of  the  night,  characterizes  it 
as  the  time  when  “  the  mariners  from  the  deep 
lcM)k  to  Helice  and  the  stars  of  Orion.”  When 
Homer  speaks  of  a  rising  temp<%t,  it  is  “  seen 
by  a  shepherd  from  some  lofty  height  as  it 
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comes  over  the  western  ocean."  The  star  of  jdicious  obscurity.  “Then  a  spirit  passed  be-  be  considered  as  the  authentic  version,  or 
autumn  is  represented  as  newly  risen  from  the  fore  my  face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  ;  standard,  by  which  the  genuirene^  of  all  co¬ 
eastern  wave.  The  murmur  of  the  great  as-  it  stood  still,  but  1  could  not  discern  the  form  P*®®  of  Holy  Scriptures  used  by  bpiscopaliaiis 
sembly  of  the  gods  is  compared  by  Virgil  to  the  thereof;  an  image  was  before  my  eyes,  there  •*  *o  be  ascertained,  thereby  to  secure  them 
voice  of  “wandering  winds,  when  they  roar  was  silence  and  I  heard  a  voice."  While  the  against  perversions,  and  the  people  of  our  corn- 
entangled  in  the  forest,  portending  storms  to  circumstances  of  the  image,  the  silence,  and  munion  from  error,  either  in  discipline  or  doc- 
seamen."  In  the  frequent,  happy,  exercise  of  the  voice,  permit,  the  indeiiniteness  of  the  trine." 

this  talent,  Milton  surpasses  all  other  poets,  vision  allows  our  imaginations  to  form  a  picture  ’The  subject  was  accordingly  taken  up  in  the 
Does  he  speak  of  the  moon — it  is  when  the  Tiis-  of  the  most  terrible  sublimity.  next  General  Convention,  and  at  a  subsequent 

can  artist  views  her  orb  “  at  evening  from  the  P.  session,  the  request  was  complied  with,  and  a 

top  of  Fesole."  Of  a  fleet  at  sea— it  is  as  it  -  standard  copy  designated. 


“hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  winds  THE  W'ATCHM.-\N. 

close  sailing  from  Bengala."  When  he  men-  ~  — -  -  - — :  ^ 

tions  the  leviathan,  it  is  as  HARTFORD,  MAY  14,  1827. 

“  Haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam,  - - 

The  pilot  of  some  small  nigbt-founder’d  skiiT  To  CoKHEsroHoeNTS. — “Amicus”  is  i 

Deems  him  an  island."  ^  ceived,  and  will  soon  be  brought  forward. 

When  he  speaks  of  the  “  cloud,  with  heaven’s  The  poetical  contributions  of  “  Emilia,” 


HARTFORD,  MAY  14,  1827. 

To  CoHHEsroHDENTs. — “  Amicus’ 


next  General  Convention,  and  at  a  subsequent 
session,  the  request  was  complied  with,  and  a 
standard  copy  designated. 

It  is  nut  known,  that  the  Hartford  publisher 
was  ever  accused  of  any  impro|>er  design  ;  and 
1  believe  that  the  alteration  was  generally  im¬ 
puted  to  mere  error  and  oversight.  Hut  still 
tlierc  were  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  case,  which  were  calculated  to  leave 
unfavorable  impressions.  It  was  not  a  new  in- 


artillery  fraught,” — It  is  as  it  “comes  rattling  specimen  of  which  will  be  found  in  its  proper  stance  of  perversion — it  w’as  as  old  as  the  days 
on  over  the  Caspian.”  Byron  speaks  of  the  place,  in  this  paper,  are  peculiarly  acceptable,  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  editions  of  the 
fleetness  of  the  wind,  as  it  and  will  continue  to  be  served  up  to  our  read-  English  Bible,  printed  from  1638  to  1660,  iii- 

“ Comes  downward  from  Siberia’*  waste,  ers  at  suitable  intervals.  |  eluding  the  period  of  Cromwell  s  ascendancy, 

And  strip*  ibe  forest  in  iu  baste.”  «  L’s”  communications,  in  prose  and  verse!  perverted.  Then  there  was  an  ob- 

The  rage  of  the  tigress  is  characterized  as  “  in  have  quite  as  much  merit  as  many  others  which  motive  for  it  ;  for  then,  a  desperate  eflbrt 

her  whelpless  ire.”  W  hen  Campbell  represents  have  been  sent  us;  but  we  are  fearful  that  to  •^‘sf^blish  congregational  suprem- 

the  earth  as  shaken  by  the  Hindoo  deity  riding  they  would  hardly  safsfy  the  fastidious  taste  altt'raiioii  of  a  single  letter  in 

through  the  sky,  it  is  “  earth  and  her  trembling  of  some  of  our  readers.  It  is  but  charitable  this  single  parage,  the  power  ol  ordination  was 
isles  in  ocean's  bed."  In  all  these  examples,  to  hope  that  her  “  extracts  from  private  corres-  transferred  Horn  the  apostles  to  the  coiigrega- 
we  recognize  the  exercise  of  the  same  princi-  pondence"  were  never  intended  to  meet  the  i  motive  exists  now 


pie  of  Uie  imagination.  Some  minute  and  at-  public  eye. 

tendant  particulars  are  introduced  which  leads  _ 

it  to  picture  to  the  mind  an  image  more  striking 

and  sublime  than  it  could  otherwise  form.  What  extract 

we  read  is  not  so  much  the  picture  of  beauty  Such  itisi 


or  whether  there  is,  at  this  day,  any  disposition 
to  maintain  congregational  supremacy,  at  the 
expense  of  episcopal  authority,  is  a  question 
which  others  are  as  competent  to  decide  as 


and  sublime  than  it  could  otherwise  form.  What  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  editors.  which  others  are  as  competent  to  deciile  as 
we  read  is  not  so  much  the  picture  of  beauty  Such  instances  of  mutilation  and  alteration  ^  single  remark,  that 

and  grandeur  itself,  as  the  means  of  calling  of  juvenile  books  and  tracts,  as  were  alluded  to  ^he  perversion  of  the  sacred  iext,  which  com- 
forth  the  creative  operations  of  our  own  minds,  in  my  former  letter,  might  undoubtedly  be  mul-  in  the  days  ot  Cromwell,  continued 

Hence  the  danger  of  saying  too  much  and  of  Uplied  to  a  surprising  extent.  The  case  cited  through  seven  or  eight  subsequent  editions, 
being  too  definite.  'I'lie  same  element  which,  by  your  highly  respected  corres()ondent,  down  to  1685— that  it  has  since  wen  Mopted 
when  confined  by  certain  impassable  bounds,  Oldschool,  is  very  much  in  point,  and  for-  B®xter8  paraphrase,  and  Kidgley  s  Body  ot 
becomes  stagnant  and  lifeless,  when  left  to  cibly  proves  the  propriety  and  importance  Hivmity,  (Philadelphia  edition,)  *^dl, 

run  its  race  of  freedom,  is  the  mountain  torrent,  of  securing  the  means  of  publishing,  at  redu-  of  the  Bible  -and 

A  degree  also  of  obrcurity  and  indefiniteness  ced  prices,  genuine  and  correct  editions  of  1®**  o*  ®1‘»  J®’’  ®s  '  know,  in  the  Hartford 

thrown  over  Uie  whole  of  a  description  is  some-  works  of  this  description.  Strictures  of  a  sim-  ^d**'®"*  printed  for  the  Connecticut  Bible  So- 

timesof  advantage  in  heightening  our  concep-  ilar  nature,  might  be  justly  applied  to  a  numlier  _ 

tion  of  what  is  grand  and  terrible,  as  objects  of  of  larger  books,  which,  after  undergoing  a  like 

sight  sometimes  borrow  an  unreal  greatness  mutilation,  are  published  by  subscription,  hawk-  [For  tS«!  Epi»cop*l  v\«ichin*ii.] 

from  the  imperfection  of  the  medium  through  ed  alraut  the  country  by  needy  adventurers,  or  Messrs.  Editors: — lam  an  oldfashioncd 
which  they  are  beheld.  The  Psalmist,  in  a  peddled  at  auction.  And  1  may  deem  it  expe-  churchman,  and  have  examined  the  Watchman 
very  lofty  description  of  the  majesty  of  God,  dient,  at  some  future  time,  to  note  a  few  in-  for  every  thing  of  practical  utility  to  plain  peo- 
says  “  he  made  darkness  his  secret  place,  and  stances  in  which  the  “  American  Tract  Socie-  pie  like  myself.  Nor  shall  I  complain,  if  all  of 
his  pavilion  round  about  was  dark  waters,  and  ty,"  with  all  its  professions  of  fairness  and  hbe-  your  papers  are  not  equally  useful  to  me  and 
thick  clouds  of  the  sky."  In  the  same  way,  rality,  has  fallen  into  practices  not  entirely  mine  ;  since  that  which  is  not  so  well  suited  to  my 
we  are  to  explain  the  force  of  that  celebrated  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Sabbath-School-Un-  case,  may  benefit  others  in  your  wide  circle  of 
passage  of  Tacitus,  where  he  describes  the  ion.  But  it  is  my  principal  object,  at  this  time,  readers.  I  was  pleased  with  the  vein  of  your 
commotion  of  the  people,  at  the  time  oi  Galba’s  to  notice  the  allusion  of  Oldschool,  to  an  correspondent,  Peter  Tardy; — if  he  would 
death,  “  Non  tumultus,  non  quies  ;  sed,  quale  alteration  of  the  sacred  text,  in  an  edition  of  visit  our  parish,  however,  he  would  find  causa 
magni  metus  et  magne  ire  silentium  est."  the  Bible,  printed  at  Hartfonl,  some  years  to  censure,  nut  fur  coming  to  church  too  late. 
It  wcunot  tumult,  it  was  not  tranquillity,  but  a  since.  I  recollect  very  well  that  the  discovery  but  fur  being  there  too  ><x>n.  You  may  stare  at 
silence  at  o/  Mrong  fear,  and  deep  anger.  Of  of  this  alteration,  produced  considerable  sen-  this, — but  it  is  found  very  convenient,  even  on 
the  same  kind  is  Moore’s  description  of  the  sation  at  the  tune  ;  for  the  edition  was  printed  a  cold  morning  in  .March,  to  get  together  on 
valley,  over  which  Hafed  led  the  last  remains  expressly  fur  the  Connecticut  Bible  Society,  the  sunny  side  of  the  church,  before  service, 
of  his  army  ; —  and  it  was  well  known  that  considerable  nuin-  and  talk  over  matters  about  tlie  next  election 

“  It  was  a  wide,  deep,  wiaxard  glen,  hers  had  been  sent  to  Ohio,  and  other  remote  aad  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  thus — 

So  fathomless,  so  full  of  gluom,  situations,  beyond  the  reach  of  prompt  and  ef-  “  Making  troo<l  the  saving  od>l. 

No  eve  could  pierce  the  void  between, —  ficient  detection.  The  subject  wa.s  deemed  "  Near  the  (Church,  and  far  from  Cod," 

w'i^7Sir%5i“barq^«  sufficiently  important  to  call  lorth  the  following  —and  really  as  far  as  1  can  judge,  though  tlu 

.And  in  its  caverns  feed  unseen.  resolution  from  the  Convention  of  the  diocess  parson  has  said  nothing  about  it,  the  whole  bu- 

l^ike  distant  thunder  from  below  of  Connecticut,  at  a  special  session,  in  October,  siness  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be. 

The  sound  of  many  waters  came,  1816  : —  Wc  ought  to  enter  its  doors,  as  soon  as  wo 

*  fieio/red,  That  the  clerical  and  lay-dele-  arrive  at  the  Church,  and  privately  to  invoke 
Or  floods  of  ever  rmtl^*flMne.’°*^’  I  church  in  this  diocess  to  the  next  a  blessing  from  God  to  promote  our  spiritual 

f  11  •  r  V  i  Convention,  be  instructed  to  solicit  a  welfare,  by  our  solemn  worship.  Any  timr 

The  following  passage  from  the  book  of  Job  ■  resolution  of  that  body,  recognizing  some  spe-  that  remains,  should  be  occupied  in  readinf; 
IS  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  ju- j  cific  edition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  passages  from  the  Common  Prayer,  or  in  re- 
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tleclin){  on  the  great  truths  of  Redemption,  and  ] 
the  Ijopeless  condition  of  fallen  man,  out  of 
Christ.  In  this  way,  our  minds  are  prepared 
to  set  forth  the  most  worthy  praise  of  God  ;  not 
unfrequently,  a  word  in  seasim  strikes  us  in  a 
manner  not  easily  forgotten ;  and  a  religious 
influence  is  left  on  the  heart  ;  when  we  have 
ai;ain  mixed  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world. 
But  I  do  greatly  fear,  that  they  who  prepare 
for  the  use  of  our  Liturgy,  by  familiar  talk 
round  the  doors  of  the  temple,  on  political  and 
secular  concerns,  take  very  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  world  along  with  them,  when  they  enter, 
and  carry  away,  when  they  leave,  very  little  or 
none  at  all  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  true  reli¬ 
gion. 

lIoMEsrvN. 


yond  the  Mississippi,  flve  hundred  and  fifty-five  I  Ordination. — 'I'he  Rev.  Paul  T.  KeiUi, 
miles  apart.  I'his  was  done  by  individuals  who '  assistant  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Prince 
could  not  speak  English,  and  who  had  never  |  George,  Winyaw,  was  admitted  to  the  Holy 
learned  any  alphabet  except  this  syllabic  one,  1  Order  of  Priests,  on  the  SOth.  alt.  by  the  Kt. 


which  Guyst  had  invented,  taught  others,  and 
introduced  into  practice.  The  interest  in  this 
matter  increased,  till,  at  length,  young  Chcro- 
kees  were  willing  to  travel  a  great  distance  to  j 
be  instructed  in  this  easy  method  of  writing  and ' 
reading.  They  have  but  to  learn  their  alpha¬ 
bet  and  they  can  read  at  once.  They  have  but 
to  learn  their  alphabet  and  they  can  read  at 
In  three  days  they  are  able  to  commence 
letter-writing,  and  return  home  to  their  native 
illages  prepared  to  teach  others.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  missionaries,  that  if  the 
Bible  were  translated  and  printed  according  to 


Green  Bay  .Mission. 

Messrs.  Editors  ; — 

Please  to  insert  the  following  notice. — A 
number  of  individuals  in  this  city  are  desi¬ 
rous  of  sending  a  box  of  books  to  the  Rev. 
Kleazar  Williams,  for  the  use  of  the  mission  at 
Green  Bay.  'Phis  mission,  it  will  be  recollect 
i-d,  was  founded  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  the  Oneida  tribe  of  Indians  to  that 
place,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Church  .Missionary  Society. — 
When  .Mr.  Williams  was  here,  a  year  ago,  he 
represented  the  difliculties  they  laboured  un 
der,  from  the  want  of  books  of  almost  every 
description,  and  that  no  present  would  be 
more  acceptable  than  a  remittance  of  this  na 
ture.  .Not  only  those  of  a  religious  character 
hut  geographies,  grammars,  histories,  spelling 
iMioks,  and  other  elementary  works,  used  in  or 
dinary  schools,  would  be  gratefully  received 
and  prove  highly  useful  to  the  Indian  Scluvols 
connected  witli  the  mission.  The  wriier  of 
this  has  already  a  number  un  hand,  w  hich  w  ill 
be  forwarded,  as  soon  as  a  suflicient  numb* 
can  be  collected  to  make  the  remittance  of 
them  an  object  ti'ome  of  your  readers  may  be 
induced,  by  this  notice,  to  give  their  aid  to  so 
;  worthy  an  object,  by  contributing  any  books  of 
’  the  foregoing  description  which  they  can  easily 
spare.  They  may  be  left  at  .Mr.  lluntmgton’ 
liook-store. 

W. 


INTELLIGE.NCE. 


Cherokee  Alphabet. — A  form  of  alphabet 
ical  writing,  invented  by  a  Cherokee,  named 
George  Guyst,  who  does  not  speak  English,  and 
was  never  taught  to  read  English  books,  some 
time  since  attracted  considerable  notice.  Ha 
ving  become  acquainted  with  the  principle  of 
the  alphabet,  namely,  that  marks  can  be  made 
the  svmbol  of  sounds,  this  iininstructed  man 
conceived  the  notion,  that  he  could  express  the 
syllables  in  the  Cherokee  language  by  separate 
marks,  or  characters.  t  >n  collecting  all  the 
syllables,  which,  after  long  study  and  trial,  he 
could  recall  to  his  memory,  he  found  the  num 
l»er  to  be  i-ighty-two.  In  order  toeipress  these 
he  tiKik  Ute  letters  of  our  alphabet  for  a  part  of 
them,  and  various  modifications  of  our  letters, 
with  some  chara'ters  of  his  own  invention  fur 
'  the  rest.  With  these  symbols  he  set  about 
writing  letters,  and  very  soon  a  •  orrespondenc- 
vas  actually  maintained  between  the  Chero- 
Veea  in  Will’s  Valley  and  their  countrymen  be- 


Rev.  Dr.  Bowen. 


SUMMARY. 


England. — Liverpool  papers  of  the  16tli  of 
April  have  been  received  at  New-York,  and 
announce  a  very  momentous  change  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ministry.  Mr.  Canning  has  ^en  appoint¬ 
ed  to  succeed  Lord  Liverpool  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  following  seven  of  the  fourteen 
members  who  compose  the  Cabinet  have,  in 
consequence,  resigned  their  places  :  — Lord 

the“  plan7ierrdeJ^r'ib7dyhunTe7s'^of 'a^ 


.Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  ;  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville,  of  the  Admiralty  Board  ;  Lord  Bathurst 
and  Mr.  Peel,  iSecretaries  of  State  ;  Lord  West¬ 
moreland,  Privy-Seal ,  and  Lord  Bexley,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  elevating 
Mr.  Canning  to  this  commanding  station,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  king  has  exerted  his  pre¬ 
rogative  of  selecting  his  own  servants,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
whole  Tory  party  in  England.  It  is  certain 
'  '  that  Mr.  Canning  has  assurances  of  the  cordial 

St.  David’s  College,  Llampeter,  Cardi-,  support  of  his  .Majesty,  ami  that  the  resignations 
uansiiire. — This  college,  which  was  founded '  have  been  accepted  without  hesitation.  The 
n  by  the  present  bishop  of  Salisbury,!  House  of  Commons  adjourned,  on  the  12th  of 

for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  in  South-Wales,  i  April,  to  the  1st  of  May,  in  order  to  aflbrdtime 
the  {Miverty  of  whose  preferment  precludes  i  for  the  re-orgonization  of  the  ministry.  Spec- 


Chcrokees  who  will  never  learn  English,  would 
be  able  to  read  it  in  a  single  month.  Either 
Guyst  himself  or  some  other  person  has  discov¬ 
ered  four  other  syllables  of  the  Cherokee  lan¬ 
guage,  making,  in  the  whole,  eighty -six.  This 
is  a  very  curious  fact,  especially  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  language  is  very  copious  on 
some  subjects,  a  single  verb  undergoing  some 
thousands  of  inflections. — jY.  Y.  Observer. 


them  from  the  advantages  of  an  university  ed¬ 
ucation,  is  to  be  opened  by  the  bishop  of  St 
David’s  in  the  present  month,  when  it  will  be 


ulation  is  rife  with  regard  to  Mr.  Canning’s  in¬ 
tended  associates,  but  at  this  distance,  it  would 
be  idle  to  hazard  conjectures  on  the  subject. 


incorporated  by  royal  charter.  The  style  of|  The  London  papers  state  that  Mr.  Canning 

the  building  is  Gothic,  and  the  beauty  of  itsj  having  refused  to  accept  the  station  of  Premier, 

design  reflects  great  honour  on  the  architect, ,  unless  with  unrestrained  authority  to  form  a 
.Mr.  Cockerell.  It  is  calculated  to  accommo-  Cabinet,  this  condition  had  been  acceded  to 
date  about  seventy  students,  and  the  bishop  or|  by  the  King. 

St.  David’s  intends  to  admit  persons  from  anv  i  .  n  i.  i  i  •  .u  tt  i 

•  I  j  .u  I  ■'  Captain  Parry  has  sailed  in  the  llccla,  on 

part  oi  the  kingdom,  provided  they  be  mem-  . .  , 

u  r  .L  /'•i  I  r  i-  1  I  -m.  ,  his  third  northern  voyage  of  discovery.  What- 

bers  ol  the  Church  of  England.  The  annual)  l  .u  i.  r  .u  ^  .  t  j 

■  II  .  .  I  I  ,  ever  may  be  the  result  of  these  repeated  and 

expense  will.  It  IS  expected,  be  within  oof.  A'  ’  ..  .  .  ..  i  i  i  j 

I  ,i  II  .  f  u  I  1  u  .  ,  I  persevering  attempts.  It  must  be  acknowledged 

valuable  collection  of  books  has  been  presented  i  T.  .  ..  ?  i  l  .  u  .  j 

r  .J  r  L  .  I  L.  that  they  do  no  less  honour  to  his  zeal  and  in¬ 
to  It  by  the  bishopof  Salisbury,  to  which  many  ,  .  .  ■'.i  ...  .  i-  c  . 

II  f  ..  trepidity  than  to  the  public  munificence  and  ( 

Ckt  inth  nnn  ot  tnA  iimo^rwitv  i  r  J  I  .  .  _  _ 


of  the  colleges  and  members  of  the  university 
of  Oxford  have  liberally  contributed.  A  grace 


couragement  which  is  extended  by  Great-Bri- 
tain  to  every  thing  connected  with  science. 


II  1  .L  .  e  .L  ■  ■  r\  lain  m  cvciv  ijiiiiv  (.uiiiici  icu  vriiii 

has  also  passed  the  senate  of  the  university  ofi.  ,  .  Li  •  .  ..  n  i 

/  .  .  .  r  II  1  1  i “  In  such  noble  projects,  says  Hume,  speak 

1  ambridge,  to  give  to  it  a  copy  of  all  books  c  -i  '  '*  •  .i  ri 

ing  ot  a  similar  enterprize  in  the  reign  ot  James 

L,  “  despair  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  till 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  success  be  fully 
ascertained.” 


ambridge,  to  give  to  it  a  copy 
that  have  been  printed  at  its  expense,  or  are* 
now  in  the  press.  'I  he  Rev.  Llewellyn  Lewe- 
hn,  M.  A.  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  has  been 
appointed  principal,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ol¬ 
livant,  M.  A.  fellow  of  Trinity  college.  Cam- 1  Spain  and  Portugal. — The  state  of  Spain 
bridge,  vice-principal  and  senior  tutor. — CArts-  seems  to  become  more  unsettled;  and  as  to 
tian  Remembrancer,  Feb.  IZ‘21.  I  Portugal,  we  one  day  learn  that  the  soil  of 

j  Portugal  is  purged  of  the  rebels,  and  next  day, 
that  they  have  re-entered  upon  it  in  force.— 


Confirmation.  —  .\  confirmation  was  holden 
at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Plymouth,  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bp.  Brownell,  on  Sunday,  the  6th  inst. 
when  that  holy  Rite  was  administered  to  28 
young  (lersons. 

A  very  crowded  congregation  attended  on 
this  occasion,  and  manifest»*d  a  deep  interest 
in  the  services.  The  Rev.  Rodney  Rossi 
ter  IS  rector  of  this  Parish,  and  it  is  due  both 
to  him  and  the  congregation  to  say,  that  there 
are  few  Parishes  in  the  Diocese  where  the  ser- 


Great  inefficiency,  certainly,  is  manifested  in 
putting  down  this  rebellion.  As  for  the  British 
troops,  they  have  remained  iille  si>cctators  of 
passing  events,  ever  since  they  landed  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  Their  presence,  doubtless,  gives  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  royalists  ;  but  aid,  active  aid  and 
co-operation,  as  yet  they  have  not  offered. — A*. 
1 .  .imerican. 

Greece. — The  Greeks  have  reprovisioned 
the  Acropolis — and  are  prosperous.  'I  he  De¬ 


vices  of  the  church  are  performed  with  greater !  gotiation  going  on  at  Constantinople  tnay,  we 
propriety,  and  where  thi;  responses  are  made  rather  hope,  fail,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Turks 
more  distinctly,  and  correctly.  I  to  accept  the  European  mediation,  believing  u 
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we  do,  that  in  such  an  event,  the  Egyptians 
would  find  it  necessary  to  go  home,  and  then 
the  Greeks  could  work  out  their  own  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  T  urks. — lb. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The  following  Specimens  or  Mivf.rals,  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  tbe  Mmeralogical  Cab'net  of  W ashing- 
ton  College.  September,  I8?b,  from  J.  V iger.  Esq. 
of  Montreal.  Many  of  them  were  found  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  that  City. — 

No.  I.  Compact  fetid  Carbonate  of  Lime,  of  a 
brownish  colour  ;  on  one  side  of  which  are  lodged  a 
number  of  limpid  crystals  of  Calcareous  Spar.  Be¬ 
ing  partially  decomposed,  it  is  not  easy  to  a>icertain 
tbe  exact  form  of  these  crvstals  Coder  a  small 
force,  they  break  into  very  oblique  angled  rhomboi- 
dal  prisms. 

2.  Compact  Limestone,  of  a  light  gray  colour — 
fracture  coarse  grained — containing  shells,  of  several 
species  of  fish,  in  great  abundance ;  also  small 
branches  and  roots  of  vegetables,  petrified.  This 
valuable  stone  is  quarried,  within  a  mile  of  Montre¬ 
al,  in  which  City  it  is  much  use'l  as  a  building  stone. 
The  Quantity  appears  to  be  exhausticss. 

3.  Three  specimens  of  Jasper,  found  in  the  district 
of  Gaspe,  Lower  Canada  ;  two  of  tiiem  polished,  el¬ 
egantly,  at  Quebec.  One  of  them  is  beautifully  va- 
riegat^  by  hues  and  dots  of  red,  of  different  inten¬ 
sities,  and  with  minute  sjiecks  of  brown.  Another 
shows  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  while,  and,  in  its  ex¬ 
ternal  characters,  resembles />»frwi/i'  »ou*  porphyry. 
The  third  specimen  i«  in  i«s  'latiiral  state,  and  exhib¬ 
its  different  shades  of  red  and  green. 

4.  Ash-coluured  Stalagmite  from  a  calcareous  cav- 
eni  on  the  island  of  Montreal. 

5.  Gray  Carbonate  of  Ijime,  destitute  of  organick 
remains,  and  lies  near  the  line,  whiirh  separates  the 
Granvlnr  from  the  Compnet  I.imestoiie.  Its  frac- 
tu'T  IS  fine  grained.  It  might  be  manufactureil  in¬ 
to  a  decent  marble,  but,  we  presume,  it  would  not 
sustain,  uninjured,  the  action  of  a  |Hiwerful  heat. 

6.  Native  Sulphur,  uncommonly  pure,  from  Ve¬ 
suvius.  It  appears  to  have  been  snbliincd  by  vol¬ 
canic  heat  :  but  is  now  in  nodules,  of  the  magnitude 
of  small  bullets,  porous,  and  crumbles  between  tbe 
fingers. 

7.  A  superb  specimen  of  Fliiatc  of  Lime,  of  a 
bright  purple  colour,  and  sprinkled  over,  on  one  side, 
with  Sparry  Iron,  of  a  [icarly  aspect.  Derbyshire, 
England. 

8.  Two  specimens  of  green  marble,  finely  polish¬ 
ed.  The  green  colour  is,  evidently,  derived  from 
Serpentine,  of  which  one  of  the  samples  contains  a 
thin  vein,  that  is  preriout,  and  very  translucent. 
The  colour  of  this  elegant  marble  is  not  all  green  ; 
but  a  beautiful  combination  of  green  and  white.  It 
IS  less  lianl,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  manufac'ur- 
ed,  than  the  Milford  marble  ;  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
handsomer.  It  might  be  wrought  into  splendid  ta¬ 
bles.  columns,  and,  indeed,  into  all  that  variety  of 
articles,  ornamental,  or  useful,  for  which  the  best 
marbles  have  been  employed.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  in  Canada, 
will  shortly  cause  this  beautiful  substance  to  be 
more  fullv  explored,  and  to  be  worked  on  a  large 
scale.  The  undertaking  might  be  rendered  profita¬ 
ble,  we  think,  to  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  honourable 
to  the  Province.  The  marble  is  found,  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Greenville,  on  the  Ottawa  river. 

9.  liava,  re<l  and  white,  from  Stromboli,  one  of 
the  Lipari  islands.  It  is  less  porous  than  the  ordina¬ 
ry  lava  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius. 

'  10  Fscudomorphous  Quartz,  and  Sulphuret  of 
Iron,  from  Derbyshire,  Eng.  The  specimen  is  lined, 
on  one  side,  by  a  thin  covering  of  Fluate  of  Lime,  in 
white  crvstals.  of  a  cubical  form.  On  the  opposite 
side  are  cavities,  of  a  similar  form,  but  much  larger, 
in  which,  bevond  doubt,  were  once  housed  crystals 
of  Derbyshire  Spar.  They  have,  by  some  means, 
made  their  escape,  and  left  their  cells  uniKCupied. 

11.  A  number  of  specimens  of  Cornelian,  of  vari¬ 
ous  colours,  viz.  light  and  dark  red.  flesh-coloured, 
yellow  of  two  shades,  and  white.  Gaspe,  L.  C. 

12.  Yelh'wish  and  brown  Ilematitick  Oxide  of 
Iron,  St.  Maurice  Co.  Three  Kivers.  It  is  not  a 
rich  ore.  It  would  yield,  probably,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 


13,  Yellow  Ochre,  in  which  exists  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  Siliceous  sand.  Montreal. 

14  Larg^  cubical  crystal  of  Sulphuret  of  Iron. 
This  substance  is  vellow,  and  brilliant,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  taken  for  gold,  by  persons,  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  tbe  two  inineraU.  The  Sulphuret 
of  Iron  is  of  little  value.  Iron  is  never  obtained 
from  it.  Sulphur  sometimes  is,  by  sublimation. — 
Wheo  ci  nverted  iato  n  sulphate  of  iron,  by  decom- 
positio  I,  .1  assumes  some  importance,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  that  copperas  is  procured  from  it. 

15.  Sienite.  whose  predominant  ingredient  is  flesh- 
red  Feldspar.  Montreal. 

16.  Several  fragments  of  Yellow  Amber.  Local¬ 
ity  unknown  to  us. 

17.  A  small  group  of  beautiful  Rock  Crystals,  of 
an  ameihystioe  colour.  Derbyshire,  Eng. 

18.  Compact  Limestone,  composed  clucfly  of  pet¬ 
rified  vegetables.  Montreal. 

19.  More  than  a  hundred  elegant  crvstals  of 
Quartz  ;  found  near  Quebec  Tbe  form  of  most  of 
them  is  that  usually  assumed  by  this  mineral ;  viz. 
the  Hexagonal  prism,  truncated,  on  tliesix  sides,  at 
one  extremity.  Bui  mauy  of  those  are  truncated  at 
both  extremities,  and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the 
truncations  are  so  deep,  that  the  prism  entirely  disap¬ 
pears,  leaving  a  dodecaeilral  crystal,  constituted  of 
two  six  sided  pyramids,  joined  base  to  base. 

These,  as  well  as  tbe  Cornelian.  No.  II,  might  be 
wrought  into  excellent  watch  seals,  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  work. 

Tbe  Institution  acknowleilges  itself  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Mr.  V  iGER  for  tbe  above  valuable  donation. 
The  friends  of  the  College,  and  of  natural  history, 
would  he  gratifieil  to  see  its  cabinet  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  similar  presents  from  their  countrymen, 
and  from  foreign  gentlemen 

The  Professor  of  Mineralogy  intends  to  rommiini- 
catc  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Watch¬ 
man,  or  some  other  channel,  a  brief  notice  like  the 
present,  of  all  valuable  minerals  and  fossils,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Institution. 


DIKII, 

In  this  city,  on  theevoningot"  the  .Wth  nil.  Mr.  JohnJ. 
Barnard,  Cashier  of  the  Mech.iiiir’i  bank,  aged  31.  Mr.  H 
wasanative  of  nartford,  but  has  resided  in  this  city  fur 
several  years.  At  the  iirganizatlnn  of  the  Norwalk  tiank, 
he  was  appointerl  cashier  of  that  institution,  and  coiitiiiiied 
in  that  olfice  till  the  cstaldishinent  of  the  .Mechanic’s  hank 
ill  this  city,  when  he  was  off, Ted  and  accepted  the  office  of 
cashier  in  the  latter  institution.  He  was  a  geiitlepi.in  of 
very  handsome  talents,  and  wa*  highly  and  desr-rvirllv  res¬ 
pected  bv  all  who  tiecame  ac()uaiiited  with  him.  Hy  his 
constant  and  devotinl  attention  tobnsincsa,  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  raiiid  decline,  which  at  length  r, -moved  him 
from  his  fainilv  and  friends,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness  He  spent  the  last  winter  in  Ciiha, 
in  hopes  that  the  mild  climate  of  that  island  wo-ihl  restore 
him  to  health,  or  at  aiiv  rate  alleviate  his  disease;  hut  on 
his  return  in  the  spring,  it  was  soon  pr-rceived  that  he  had 
not  hr-en  benefitted  hv  the  change,  and  that  his  disease  was 
too  firmly  fixed  to  afford  anv  well  founded  hope  of  his  re¬ 
covery.  He  was  conscious  of  his  approaching  dissoliitimi, 
and  met  death  w  ithcum|sisore,  and  humble  resignation  to 
the  divine  will.— .Vrre //nren  /{fgi.ilcr. 

In  Xfcw-York,  on  Sunday  night,  in  the  7;1d  year  of  his 
age,  the  Hon.  Rufus  Kin^,  late  Minister  to  (ireat  Britain  — 
Mr.  King  was  a  native  ol  Massachusetta,  and  having  co-ii- 
pleted  nia  collegiate  studies  at  Harvard  College,  ho  read 
law  at  Ncwbiiryi«irt  under  the  direetion  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Parsons.  During  the  revolutionarv  war,  he  was  for 
awhile  in  active  service  with  the  troops  at  Rhod<--ls!:ind  — 
Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar,  his  legal  talents  and  li'.-  un¬ 
common  eloquence  brought  him  almost  immeiliateiv  i  to 
public  notice,  and  in  1*84  he  was  appointed  a  meiiilu  r  of 
Congress  under  the  Confederation,  wh'-re  he  soon  ros-  to 
great  eminence,  and  was  innsidered  one  of  the  most  d:stiii- 
guished  sp<-akcrs  in  that  highly  re- ct  iblc  asseniblv.  In 
1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  N'ation.il  Convention,  that 
met  at  Philadelphia,  and  waa  actively  eng-igcd  in  forming 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  -Mates  ;  and  after 
that  instrument  waa  siilmiitted  to  a  Convention  of  his  native 
State  for  adoption,  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  influ¬ 
ential  of  its  memlM-rs  in  securing  that  very  im)H<rtaiit  event. 
Soon  afterwards  Mr.  King  removt-d  to  New  York,  ami  fixed 
his  riHiidence  in  that  city.  Upon  the  organization  of  the 
national  government  under  the  constitution,  he  was  ap- 
(lointcd  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  this  State.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation  he  became  distingiiisiied  as  a  jHiliticiaii  and  statesman, 
as  well  as  for  his  high  powers  of  ehxiuence  and  oratory. 
Previous  to  the  termination  of  (lenenii  Washington’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  he  continued  until  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  In  1804  he  returmnl  to  this 
country,  and  has  since  been  twice  appointed  a  Senator  in 


(hingresB  by  tbe  Leg>*l*tur<’  of  N.  York.  Inmediately 
after  the  eWtioD  of  the  preaent  chief  magiatrate  of  t'le 
Union,  ho  waa  again  appointed  minister  to  fireat  Britain  , 
and  in  I8i5,  be  visited  that  country.  But  his  constitution 
liad  been  so  far  undermined  by  the  fatigues  of  the  vovage, 
and  the  ill  health  that  aucceediHl,  that  he  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  resigning  the  office,  and  returned  home  the  fol- 
lowTiig  year.  Since  that  (wriod  he  has  languished  under 
severe  infirmity,  and  lima  at  length  paid  the  debt  to  nature 
at  the  tge  of  73. 

At  rhiladrlnhia,  on  Saturd.ay  night,  the  •29th  of  April, 
th"  Hon.  IN  illiam  Tilghinan,  Chief  Juitice  of  the  Supreiiie 
Court  of  Penns) Ivania,  in  the  71st  year  of  hia  age 

In  our  last  |ia)>er  we  annoiinceil  the  death  of  the  late 
Mrs.  VNarner,  of  Plvmoiith,  at  the  advanced  ag<  of  73  years 
We  would  now  add,  on  the  autlmritv  of  a  very  respectable 
correspondent,  a  short  tribute  to  tbe  worth  and  excellence 
of  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ.  Her  long  and  protract¬ 
ed  life  exhibits  an  eminent  instance  of  fervent  pietv,  and 
unreserved  devoti-diieaa  to  the  cause  of  her  Ri-deemer, 
which  should  net  pass  unnoticeil.  Kxrmplarv  not  oiilv  in 
the  discharge  of  cv.-rv  private  relation,  Mrs  W.  extended 
hei  charities  beyond  the  domestic  and  social  circle,  and  wai 
a  proverbial  patroness  of  the  sick  and  ii>',h|v,  administering 
symt'athy  and  suecour  to  all  their  mr>  ssitl>-s  The  Kpisco- 
pal Church  in  Plymouth,  of  which  she  was  a  zealous  ami 
faithful  memlwT,  has  lieen  indebted  to  her  household  and 
hersell,  for  a  prompt,  efficient,  and  lilH-ral  supjMirt,  which 
we  trust  will  ever  In-had  in  grateful  remembrance.  Though 
she  “came  to  her  grave,  full  of  years,  and  like  a  shock  of 
corn  that  coincth  in  his  season,”  her  still  mnr--  aged  partner 
still  mrvives,  to  f<-.-l  and  lament  h*T  loss 


CONVKNTION. 

fiUnsU  \NT  to  the  appoint iiiciit  of  the  Bishop,  the  An- 
*  M  AI  Covv  rNTi'iv  of  the  Duh  isr  or  Coxanru  I  T  will  b< 
holden  in  the  citv  of  Hartford,  on  Wednes»lav  the  fith  d-n 
of  June  next  : — Divine  service  to  commence  at  in  o’clock. 
A  M  HIRDSKYC..  NORM;  Sec’ry 

*,•  .\  Convocation  of  the  f4ergv  w  ill  be  holHcn,  at  tin- 
house  of  the  l!i:>hop  on  Tuesday  the  5tli  of  June,  at  I 
o’clock  P.  M. 

M.i«  loth,  1827. 


SUNDW  SCIKKil  IffXlKN. 

'rilK  Ym  xr.  cm  RCHMAN'SHUIDI’.,  In-mg  a  couro 
of  Religious  liistr'-ction,  fur  the  use  of  .''uiidav  Nchools, 
in  two  parts,  hv  the  R-  v  H  (  roswell. 

Harl  first,  ratilnininf  fntroJurtnry  Oircrfioni,  ln.»tritrlions, 
/krotiuna,  anJ  Gittclutical  Krerristt.  Price  7a  cts.  per 
dozen. 

Part  sfcoml,  rnninining  an  KipnaHian  af  the  Churrti  C“l(- 
cliism,  trii/i  iippropniite  srltrlitnu  eC  Psalms.  Price 
iH-r  dozen. 

Sr.-air*,  ezplan.atorv  of  the  Church  Catechism,  by  Mrs 
.'slierwiuMl.  (y»np  rilifiiin. 

An  OiTiiator  Risir  Hi'roav,  by  Rev  Charles  .\.  Cood- 
rirh.  Price,  half  bound,  ^1  75  per  dozen. 

For  sale  by  H  Si  K.  J  HUNTINGTON. 

April  7  8 

The  ff'iiti  hrnan  in  future  trill  he  published  fcy 
II  &  F  J.  Ill  NTiNOTON,  l»  ichom  all  payments  arid 
communications  may  be  made. 

II.  Huntington,  Jr. 

ATav  1 
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